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For “ The Friend.” 
SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 
(Contiaued from page 250.) 
READING BOOKS. 


“IT have made it a point to look particularly 
into the reading bovks used in schools. 
Wherever I have been I have observed a 
marked distinction between the foreign and 
our own, as it regards the character of the sp- 
lections of which they are composed. A great 
proportion of the pieces which make up our 
compilations consist of oratorical, sentimental, 
or poetical pieces. The foreign reading 
books ou the other haad, partake more largely 
of the practical or didactic. Uurs savor more 
of literature or belles-lettres ;. theirs of science 
eed the weful artes * - ’ m 

“ Perhaps the best mode of giving a definite 
idea of the fureiga reading books, would be to 
quote a specification of subjects from the table 
of contents of some specimen book. 

* ‘The following is from the tabie of contents 


of a German‘ First Reading Book, fur the low- | 


Continuation,—moral qualities ; 15, Qualities| other measures full? The same thing was 


which a man must not have.’ 
‘“« A selection from the residue of the lesson, 
follows :— 


then done with the weights, 
“It is easy to see how much more exact 
and permanent would be the pupil’s knowledge 


‘1. Lesson. 17, Sounds and tones of beasts ; | of all weights and measures, obtained in this 
19, Sounds of inanimate thinge; 20, Proper-| way, than if learned by heart from the dry 


ties and actiéns of piduts 


2 animais; 21,) tables in a book ;<and ¢se-how many use 


Actions in school ; 23, Household arrange-]and interesting exercises could be founded 
ments; 25, Country occupations; 26, Con-| upon them by a skilful teacher. I believe it 


duct of children towards others. 
*“*3p Part. 


i rents,’ &c. &c. 

“ Then follows stories for exciting and cul- 
tivating moral ideas and sentiments, &c. 

“There are hundreds, and perhaps thou- 
sands, of reading books in the different lan- 
guages abroad; of those which I saw, the | 
above may be considered a fair specimen. | 
believe most educators will ayree with me, in | 


would be difficult to find many men in the 


Morat Insravcrion. Les-| community, of middie age, who can now Fe- 
= /son 2. Order in families; 3, Duties of pa-/| peat all those tables of weights and measures, 


which, as school boys they could rehearse so 
volubly ; or who, were they now to see actual 
sets of weights and measures, could call all the 
different ones by their true names, or could 
distinguish each denomination from the others 
if not seen in juxtaposition with them. Hav- 
ing learned the tables by rote, the words have 
long ago vanished from the mind, and the 


thinking them far better suited to the tastes | ideas were never in it. 


and capacities of the young than most of our 
own, 


APPARATUS, &C. 


“ Something of the same kind should be 
done also, in our schools, in reference to num- 
bers. Children learn the numeration table 
without any adequate notion of the rapid in- 


‘*T have seen but little of school apparatus| crease of the successive denominations; or 
abroad which is not to be found in good schools | how vast the numbers are which they rattle 
at home. The blackboard is a universal ap-| off with such volubility. I have often tested 
pendage to the schoolroom, and is much more | the knowledge of the older classes in our 


used than with us. 
mo have T ever’ 
|did not use it very frequently. 

| & In Holland, I saw what I have never seen 
elsewhere, but that which ought to be in every | 
| school,—the actual weights and measures of 





|the country. These were used not only as a 


adeed, in no state or} schools, as to their ¢ 


“A good Seffeo! with- | qumbers, by 


out a blackboard, nor a successful teacher who | man were to count one, each second, for ten 


hension of lar; 


hours in a day, how many days would it take 
him to count a million?—and, in the same 
class, the answers have frequently varied from 
one day to thirty ;—and this, when each one 
of the scholars could work any sum in the 


. . . : , . 7 . . . 
est classes in elementary schools. |means of conveying useful knowledge, but of | arithmetic. They had never learnt, by actual 


“ist Pawr. Lesson 1. The parental | mental exercise and cultivation. 
home; 2, Building materials, stone, lime,| “There were sevendifferent liquid measures, | 
wood ; #, Construction, iron and glass ; 4, ‘I'he | graduated according to the standard measures | 
four elemeuts ; 5, Comparison of building ma-| of the kingdom. ‘The teacher took one in| 


terials; 6, ‘I'he inner parts of houses; 7, 
House utensils and tools; 8, Clothing; 9, 
Food; 10, Inhabitants of houses; 11, House- 
hold animals and their uses; 12, Continua- 
tion,—the winged tribe; 13, Injurious ani- 
mals ina house; 14, Conduct towards beasts; 
15, Language, advantage of man over beasts. 

“¢2p Parr. Quautiriesor Tunes. Les- 
son 1. Colors; 2, Forms; 3, Qualities which 
a house may have; 4, Qualities of some build- 
ing materials; 5, Qualities which an apart- 
ment may have; 6, Qualities which tools may 
have; 7, Qualities which a road may have ; 
8, Qualities which water may have; 9, Qua- 
lites which food may have; 10, Qualities 
which articles of clothing may have; 11, 
Qualities which ao animal may have,—bodily 
qualities; 12, What one learns from the ac- 
tions of beasts; 13, Qualities which a man 


| his hand, held it up before the class, and dis- 
| played it in allits dimensions. Sometimes he 
| would allow it to be passed along, by the mem- | 
| bers of the class, that each one might have | 
an opportunity to handle it and to form an 
idea of its capacity. Then he would take an- | 
other, and either tell the class how many | 
measures of one kind would be equivalent to| 
{one measure of the other; or, if he thought 
| them prepared for the questions, he would ob- 
| tain their judgment upon the relative capacity 
of the respective measures. In this way, he | 
would go through with the whole series, re- 





counting, the ratio of decimal increase ; and 
nothing but practice will ever give an idea of 
it. Dr. Howe, of the Blind Institution at 
South Boston, says he considers ‘a peck of 
beans or corn as an indispensable part of the 
apparatus of his school.’’ If a boy says he 
has seen ten thousand horses, make him count 
ten thousand kernels of corn, and he will never 
see so many horses again, 

“Many of the charity schools of Holland 
contained paintings of no inconsiderable ex- 
cellence and value. In Germany, where 
every thing, (excepting war and military af- 
fairs,) is conducted on an inexpensive scale, the 
walls of the schoolrooms were often adorned 
with cheap engravings and lithographs,—of 
distinguished men, of birds, beasts, and fishes ; 


| ferring from one to another, until all had been | and in many of them, a cabinet of natural his- 
examined and their relative capacities under- | tary had been commenced. And throughout 
stood. Then followed arithmetical questions | all Prussia and Saxony, a most delightful im- 
founded upon the facts they had learned,— | pression was left upon my mind by the cha- 
such as, if one measure full of wine costs so|racter of the persons whose portraits were 





much, what would another measure full cost,| thus displayed. 


Almost without exception, 


may have,—bodily qualities of a man; 14, | (designating the measure) or four, or seven| they were likenesses of good men rather than 
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of great ones,—frequently of distinguished |times as many questions put and answers 
educationists and benefactors of the young,| given, in the same space of time, as I ever 
whose countenances were radiant with the| heard put and given in any school in our own 
light of benevolence, and the very sight of | country. 
which was a moral lesson to the susceptible | “The teacher does not stand fixed to one 
hearts of children, In this respect, they con- spot, (I never saw a teacher in Scotland sit- 
trasted most strongly with England, where | ting in a school-room,) nor are the bodies of 
the great takes precedence of the good, and | the pupils mere blocks, resting motionless in 
there are fifty monuments and memorials for| their seats, or lolling from side to side as 
Nelson and Wellington, to one for Howard \though life were deserting them. The cus- 
or Wilberforce. tom is for each pupil to rise when giving an 
SCOTCH SCHOOLS, answer. This is ordinarily done so quick, 
“ Thereare some points in which the schools that the body of the pupil, darting from the 
a eee are very remarkable. In the | sitting into the standing posture, and then 
thoroughness with which they teach the intel- falling back into the first position, seems more 
dectual part of reading, they furnish a model |like some instrument sent suddenly forwards 
wfworthy of, being copied by the world. Not! by a mechanie@t force and then rapidly with- 
odahe dais dept. udhloh, etl otieee Vacandiers are tee eto 
a clea rought out, bul) person in the ordinary way. but, it is obvious 
the whole class or family of words, to which |that the scene becomes full of animation, 
mec sant mg Maga ate pat pg an day ll etactomi 
= a en. xe pupil not)of a class to answer,—a dozen or twenty a 
only gains a knowledge of the meaning of all | once spring to their feet and ejaculate at the 
the leading words contained in his exercise, |top of their voices. ‘The moment it is seen 
but also of their roots, derivatives, and com-|that the question has been rightly answered, 
pounds ; and thus is prepared to make the pro-| and this is instantaneously shown by the man- 
per discriminations between analagous words | ner of the teacher, all fall back, and another 
whenever he may hear or read them on future | question is put. If this is not answered, 
occasions. For instance, suppose the word|almost before an attentive spectator can un- 
ee a i the lesson; the derstand it, the teacher extends his arm and 
teacher asks from what Latin word it is de-| flashes his eye to the next, and the next, and 
rived, and being answered, he then asks what , 
other English words are formed by the help 
of the Latin preposition ‘ circum.’ This leads 
to an explanation of such words as circum- 
spect, circumvent, circumjacent, circumum- 
bient, circumference, circumflex, circumfu- 
sion, circumnavigate, &c. ‘The same thing 
would then be done in reference to the other 





other side of the room, a dozen pupils leap to 
the floor and vociferate a reply.” 
(To be continued.) 
— 
From the London Friend. 
WORKS OF AMUSEMENT, 


so on, and when a rapid signal is given to an- | 


tive; they were dearer, and therefore less ac- 
cessible ; and not being published periodically, 
they did not occupy the mind for so long a 
time, nor keep alive so constant an expecta- 
tion ; nor by thus dwelling upon the mind, and 
distilling themselves into it, as it were érop by 
drop, did they possess it so largely, colouring 
even, in many instances, its very language, 
and affording frequent matter for conversation. 
“The evil of all these circumstances is 
actually enormous. The mass of human 
minds, and much more of the minds of young 
persons, have no great appetite for intellectual 
exercise ; but they bave some which, by care- 
ful treatment, may be strengthened and in- 
creased. But here, to this weak and delicate 
appetite, is presented an abundance of tl 
most stimulating and least nourishing food. 
It snatches it greedily, and is not only satis- 
fied, but actually conceives a distaste for any 
thing more simple and more wholesome. 
That curiosity, which is wisely given us to 
lead us on to knowledge, finds its full gratifi- 
cation in the details of an exciting and pro- 
tracted story ; and then lies down, as it were 
gorged, and goes to sleep. Other faculties 
claim their turn and have it. We know that 
in youth, the healthy body and lively spirits 
require exercise ; and in this they may and 
ought to be indulged ; but the time and interest 
which remain over, when the body has had its 
enjoyment, and the mind desires its share, 
this bas been already wasted and exhausted 
upon things utterly unprofitable ; so that the 
mind goes to its work hurried and langaidly, 
and feels it to be no more than a burden. 
|The mere lessons may be learnt from a sense 
of duty ; but that freshness of power which, in 
young persons of ability; would fasten eagerly 





etymological component of ‘ circumscribe,’ | Addressed to his pupils, by the late Dr. Arnold, of | pon some one portion or other of the wide 


Wize‘ scribo sgand here the specific meaning Rogpy- 


| field of knowlédge, and Yhere expatiate, drink- 


of the words describe, inscribe, transcribe, 
ascribe, prescribe, superscribe, subscribe, &c., 
would be given. After this might come the 
notins, adjectives, and adverbs into which this 
word enters as one of the elements, such as 
scripture, manuscript, &c. 

“The same exercises take place in regard 
to hundreds of other words. 

“The Scotch teachers, the great body of 
whom are graduates of colleges, or have at- 
tended the university before beginning to keep 
school, are perfectly competent to teach in 
this thorough manner. I think it obvious, 
however, that this mode of teaching may be 
carried too far, as many of our words, though 
wholly or in part of Latin or Greek deriva- 
tion, have lost their ety mological signification, 
and assumed a conventional one. 

“But this,—admirable in iis way,—was 
hardly worthy to be mentioned in comparison 
with another characteristic of the Scottish 
schools, viz. the mental activity with which 
the exercises were conducted, both on the 
part of teacher and pupils. I entirely despair 
of exciting in any other person, by a deserip- 
tion, the vivid impression of mental activity 
or celerity, which the daily operations of 
these schools produced in my own mind. Ac- 
tual observation alone can give any thing ap- 
proaching to the true idea. It is certainly 
within bounds to say, that there were six 





The late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, well|ing in health and strength to the mind, as 
known as a teacher of superior order, was se-| surely as the natural exercise of the body 
dulously concerned for the welfare of youth. | gives to it bodily vigour; that is tired prema- 
|He considered, that there was, perhaps, no- | turely, perverted and corrupted ; and all the 
thing that tended so powerfully to counteract | knowledge which else it might so covet, it 





every effort for their improvement, as the in- 


amusement, especially such as excite the ima- 


| from the pursuit of those studies that enlighten 
| the understanding, correct the judgment, and 
lamend the heart. In tracing some of the 
| causes of that lightness and frivolity of cha- 


| racter, and that disinclination for the exercise 


lof the reflective powers, so lamentably com- 
| mon in the present day, he says :— 

* One cause I do find, which is certainly 
capable of prodacing such a result; a cause 
undoubtedly in existence now, and as certainly 
not in existence a few years back ; nor can I 
trace any other beside this, which appears 
| likely to have produced the sameeffeot. This 
|cause consists in the number, and character, 
| and cheapness, and peculiar mode of publica- 
| tion, of the works of amusement of the pre- 
sentday. In all these respects the change is 
great, and extremely recent. The works of 
amusement published only a few years since, 
were comparatively few in number; they 
were less exciting, and therefore less attrac- 








i\dulgence of a taste for reading of works of 


| gination, and stimulate the passions, but which, | 
at the same time, effectually divert the mind | 


| now seems a wearying effort to attain. 

| “Great and grievous as is the evil, it is 
| peculiarly hard to find the remedy for it. If 
the books to which I have been alluding were 
books of downright wickedness, we might de- 
stroy them whenever we found them; we 
might forbid their open circulation ; we might 
conjure you to shun them as you would any 
other clear sin, whether of word or deed. 

“ But they are not wicked books for the 
most part; they are of that class which can- 
not be actually prohibited ; nor can it be pre- 
tended that there is a sin in reading them. 
They are not the more wicked for being pub- 
lished so.cheap, and at regular intervals; but 
yet these two circumstances make them so 
peculiarly injurious, All that can be done is 
to point out the evil; that it is real and se- 
rious I am very sure, and its eflects are most 
deplorable on minds of the fairest promise ; 
but the remedy of it rests with yourselves, or 
rather with each of you individually, so far as 
he himself is concerned. That an unnatural 
and censtant excitement of the mind is most 
injurious there is no doubt; that excitement 
involves a consequent weakness, is a law of 
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our nature, than which none is surer ; that the|I detected, in one of these monuments, an THE BLACKBIRD. 
debility of mind thus produced is, and must|Arabie version of the longest of Well-| The blackbird is one of the species against 
be; adverse to quiet study and thought—to | sted’s inscriptions ; and of this good guess I | which the effurts not only of idle boys, but of 
that reflection which alone is wisdom, is also| relinquished not my grasp, until conjecture |our farmers, are directed on account of its 
clear in itself, and proved too largely by ex-|had been converted into demonstrative proof. | habit of attacking the Indian corn at the time 
perience. And that, without reflection, there | ‘The results are the recovery,of the Hamya-| of its sprouting from the ground. It is some- 
can be no spiritual understanding ; and there- | ritic alphabet and language ; and, with these, | what vexatious to be sure, to have this injury 
fore childishness and unthoughtiuiness cannot | of such a testimony to revealed religion as | done to our corn crops ; but before the farmer 
be light evils. Job desired, xix. 23-27. How wonderful the | engages in the warfare against these birds, he 
“ Whatever is to us an hindrance in the | ways of Providence! but for Schultens’s inci-| should take into consideration the fact that 
way of our intellectual, and moral, and spi-| dental publication of two short Arabic poems, | they save ten times the amount of corn they 
ritual improvement, that is in our case a posi- | these evidences of revealed truth, contempo-| destroy. ‘They pick up thousands of insects 
tive sin.” rary with Jacob and Joseph, might have re-| that would do far greater damage. 
— __._ | mained a mystery to the end of time. Know-| There are only two short periods while the 
A VOICE FROM THE barber iacttay ing whence alone it comes, | feel honoured, at | blackbirds remain with us, that they eat vege- 
AGE. once, and humbled, by my own success, to| table food, in the spring when the corn is 
G,' W Daas, iff ‘Naw, Iocaly, coujimonly [aone Sue compleasly eungeeded where ine | treating. Trout the gipcnd,, aad i, salman 
a bas Bishop Doane, has recently chu first orientalists in Europe have entirely failed, when it is mature, 1 e remainder of their 
municated to the Newark Daily Advertiser, it brings to mind, in a lower sense, the saying | summer's sojourn is spent fn rendering us the 
the following interesting particulars, contained of St. Paul, 1 Corinthians, 1, 26. For de- most essential aid. On opening the stomachs 
sia des Oattirnee Gilenk'a Skee He Wie by Charles tails and vouchers you’ will await the arrival | of these and many others, worms, bugs, small 


Forster; the author of several learned works of your copy on the Delaware.” reptiles, sometimes as many as fifly or sixty 
. ? . . 

and who has just completed and published a —_— of Oe ‘duct be discovered in the stomach of 

work denominated “ The Historical Geogra- ATTACHMENT OF BIRDS TO MAN. Se ae 


hy of Arabia.” ; Wes arks,— : : : 
Se it is it ted thei od binedlt of Pets of A traveller in Catalonia has furnished the 
the most wonderful discoveries of an age following relation of the attachment of the INSTINCT OF PIGS. 


fruitful in strange results.” feathered race to a member of @ hermitage,| 4 gentleman residing at Feversham, bought 
: formed on the picturesque mountain of Mont-| 1... pics at Reading market. which we 
“As your copy of ‘ The Historical Geogra-|serrat. This hermitage bears the name of | me § : —— 


ares ; ae ; d to his house in a sack, and turned into 
phy of Arabia,’ will, I trust, soon float across | St. Catharine, and is situated in a deep and | veye , ; . . 
the Atlantic, [ should leave it to tell its own| solitary receas, but commanding, neverthe:| Sie yard, —— a ne — of the viver 
story, was it not for one result so beyond all | less, a most extensive, and pleasing prospect ae as ae Te ce 
human calculation, and therefore so likely to| at noon-day, stretching wide to the east and ane 4 on ‘ a ieee _ ny 
get abroad on the wings of rumour, that I do| west. ‘The buildings, gardens, &c., are con- en for oP be = en Pett 4 
not like it should first reach you in a news-| fined within small limits, being fixed in a most = = sepenncr : . sears "i os 
paper advertisement, or from any but my own! picturesque and secure locality, under the foot as Sa - ae Sat - 
pen. The result alluded to is the recovery of|of one of the high pines. ‘Though this her- = ati - te ; the rd said a a in 
the long lost, and once famous Haimyartic| mit’s habitation is the most retired and soli- vn ps ee b ae a a = 
tongue ; and in it of inscriptions, (perhaps the | tary abode of the many which are established en ¥ a ¢ aoe cing y pat: 
oldest monuments in the world,) containing a|on the mountain, and far removed from the ing seas ogether, as if in deep consul- 
full confession of the Patriarchal faith, and an|din of men, yer*the courtly, «fable, and aay he tapelt.,wae, their: safe return to 
anticipated Gospel. ‘These wonderful re-| sprightly inhabitant seems not to feel the loss| mo Reading ameuen & ee sy alee 
mains of Arabian antiquity belong to a pe-|of human society. Although not much ac-| io. and by ace tidieiael Ti. Gomer teem 
riod of the world, to reach which all the-in-|customed to hear the voice of men, he is oie they had been purchased, brought 
ternal evidences oblige us to ascend 3500 | somewhat recompensed by the notes of birds,| i125. back to their owner, but they ook he 
years, or within 500 years of the Flood. | for it is their sanctuary as well as his; since very first opportunity to escape aiid ete 
For they are records of the lost tribes of Ad,|no part of the mountain is so well inhabited by | ..ced the water—thus removin an ijn 
the immediate descendants of Shem and|the feathered race as this delightful spot. upon their race, that they are on Arve enuntte 
Noah ; a people of Arabia who perished ut-| Perhaps, indeed, they have sagacity enough} yi) out cutting their aa ndhaieainda iatetinns 
terly, not only long prior to all profane his-|to know that there is no other so perfectly se- stopped until they found themselves at their 
tory, but before the books of Moses were|cure. Here the nightingale, the black-bird, first home.—Late paper. 
written. The unknown inscriptions were|the linnet, and an infinite variety of livle F 
published in Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, |songsters, dwell in perfect security, and live = 
who discovered them on the coast of Hadra-|in the most friendly intimacy with their pro- 
mant, in 1834. Copies were forthwith trans-| tector, and obey his call. He has but to 
mitted to Germany, to Professors Gesenius| speak the wish, and instantly the birds quit 
and Rodiger, who, it appears, have been at| their sprays, and surround his person, some 
work on them for years; as it turns out,| settling on his head, others entangling their 
without decyphering a single word. feet in his beard, and, in the true sense of the 
“Their existence first became known to| word, taking his bread even from his mouth. 
me last summer, when my publisher sent|[ndeed their confidence is so great, that the 
down Wellsted’s book, on the chance of its} stranger too partakes of their familiarity and iueaia 
containing materials for my work. After} caresses. If the hermit’s meals be scanty, his en 
examining the unknown characters closely, I | dessert is served up with a song; and his re-| To preserve steel pens.—Take a small 
had laid the inscription aside, as altogether | pose is hushed by the voice of the nightingale. | sized tumbler, about half full of emery, which 
undecypherable, at least to me; when it dei should be kept covered with water. The wa- 
pleased Providence in a way the most un- ; ter in the emery should be changed, occa- 
looked for, to put the key into my hands. [ They have a right to censure that have an| .iqnally, as it may appear necessary. Until 
found it, without a dream of looking for it, in heart to help; the rest is cruelty, not justice. | tried, no one can imagine its vast superiority 
the ‘ Monumenta Vetustivia Arabie’ of A. A.| Wm. Penn. over any other mode of cleaning steel or 
H. Schultens. At the first glance, I thought} Pride is a tree which eats up its own fruit. | metallic pens. 





Calumny.—The aspersions of calumny will 
not adhere permanently to your character, 
unless they find in this some ground of adhe- 
sion. When, therefore, you are assailed by 
slander and obloquy, suffer that whicia will 
not stick, to fall to the ground of its own 
accord; and, as to the rest, mend your cha- 
racter. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


Relics of the Past.—No. 16. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
Outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


WARNER MIFFLIN. 


(Continued from page 254.) 

“Tt has been infused into the minds of the 
people by the spirit of seduction, that I have 
persuaded the blacks to run from their mas- 
ters; that I give them passes without discri- 
minating between those who are free and 
others, whenever they apply ; and that I keep 





to their allotment, and that, if through | dastardly spirit pervades the minds of the 


good conduct they should obtain favour from 
their Maker, he could change the hearts of 
these their possessors and jnduce them to 
liberate. On this ground of inward convic- 
tion it is, 1 wish to see the work carried for- 
ward. Some have taken my counsel and 
returned, others have judged best to pursue 
their own prospects be the event as it would ; 
and to some others, who by accounts met with 
hard treatment at home, I could say but little 
on the subject, only that as they were 
slaves, it would not do for them to tarry at my 
house, as I could not by that means do them 
any good, and it would only give offence to 


a large number of absconded slaves in clear- | their claimers.* 


ing my swamps. This was recently thrown 
ore the members =: legislative body, to 





“Is there a white man among thousands, 
who if captured among the Algerines, would 


¢Gusiteract any influense I might possibly have! not embrace his liberty should opportunity 
Ahere ; together with an insinuation that I had | present? 


people, lest they should offend some neigh- 
bour, They are afraid to step forward in a 
prosecution; and if any are impelled to under- 
take it from sympathy with the sufferer, they 
are oft put to great difficulties for want of 
suitable evidence, as those whites who may 
have due knowledge of the matter, oft evade 
giving their testimony through fear of making 
enemies, Thus in seeing the thief, yet by 
silence consenting, according to Scripture, 
they become equally guilty. If there were 
thousands of blacks who could give clear evi- 
dence, the law will not admit it as valid. Is 
not this arbitrary and very unjust? 

“[ dread the consequence of a continuance 
of wrong things in our land; have we not seen 
evident tokens of Divine displeasure? Hath 
not the sword, the famine, and pestilence 


If I were a humane Algerine,| made their appearance in various parts? As 


offered a bribe to a connection of one then) residing in their Jand, and an American in|a gentle rod shaking over us, they are calling 


present, on a negro affair. All which asser- 


tions | deny as originating from the father of| my house, informing me he had not eaten any 
lies ; and made I believe to lay waste any pos- thing for several days, would my countrymen 
sible influence I might have against slavery. | judge it criminal in me to feed him? hat 

“ Added to these are the curses, threats! then should be the conduct of the higher pro- 
and hard speeches, that have been thrown out | fessors of Christianity, in a similar case, to- 
against me, for acting only consonant with the | wards a people, who differ from us by a few 
principles of the late revolution, in peaceably | darker shades in their skin? Is there any 
vindicating the vatural rights of men, on the | part of our religion that would authorize us to 
— of humanity and obligations of the) seize such and drag them again ipto chains? 

hristian religion. And I think I may assert, | Or would it not be as great a violation of the 
that I never violated the laws of men in this) righteous law of God, who the Scripture testi- 
business, unless feeding the hungry can be) fies is no respecter of persons, but who hath 
termed a violation. ‘T’o some of those poor,| created of one blood alj nations of men, to 
distressed people, when absconding as they | seize on one of a dark complexion as one of a 
have represented, on account of very rigorous| fairer hue? Is it not through the principles 
treatment, I have indeed pitied and given! of tyranny and despotism yet too prevalent in 
food, in which I considered myself warranted | America, in cherishing ideas of too much dis- 
by the law of God, and principle of human | tinction among men on this subject, that they 
sympathy, by relieving fora little space a suf- | are not only yet retained in slavery, but even, 
fering fellow creature, who called for assist-| when from = sence of religion and justice their 
ance. hungry end s--ey- Bue te ts me re-| masters have dispensed to them the blessing 
verse of my judgmeat of propriety, in pre-/ of liberty, they have not an equitable chance 
serving the peace of society, to persuade these | to vindicate their right, when it is encroached 
people from their claimer’s service, and be-| upon by kidnapping. Even where these acts 
neath the uprightness of my profession to| are known in many neighbourhoods, what a 
recommend any as free people who are not 
such. I believe a cause that is sanctioned by 


‘ alia aaa : 
Omnipotence, needs no such effort to make it | sui ee ee eee 
’ | Suitably set forth in the following anecdote recently 


successful, and that the more pure and upright | told of him by a slave-holder. Warner had been plead. 

are its espousers, the more will it be advanced. | '"& with an individual in Virginia for the freedom of a 

I am of the faith. the voice of the spiritual slave which he himself had had some interest in. The 
,’ 


7 ioe ; magter who had found this servant entirely faithful and 
Moses has been as intelligibly sounded in the | trustworthy, refused to liberate him, or to sell him, on 


ears of Americans, as ever the voice of Moses | any reasonable terms, After Warner bad exhausted 
formerly was heard by the Egyptians, even | his powers of reasoning and persuasion, he begged asa 
the Lord from heaven, who is a quickening favour that he might have a private opportunity with 


2 © | the negro before he left the house. The slave-holder 
spirit, and ‘If they escaped not who refused | was very reluctant to give consent; expecting that 


him that spoke on earth, how much more| Warner would embrace the opportunity to urge the 
shall not we escape, if we turn away from him | *lave to escape. At last he appeared to yield,—but 
who speaketh from heaven?’ who I believe is | When the individual was introduced, took care to secrete 
advaneing to lay waste all opposition in this | himself in a positiun which enabled him to overhear all 


: ; wns that passed. 
business ; which he will effect in his own! Warner informed the black man that he had done all 


time. And it appears by a large part of the | that he could do to obtain his freedom, but had not been 
. wills latterly made, that many who retain | ble to effect it ; and now he desired that he wonld be 
theig senses, are unwilling to risk « resigned to his situations wnd feMthfully and diligently 
into eh awful eternity a ae fellow beings serve his master; concluding with stating that he did 


believe that by so doing he would shorten the time of 
as slaves. I marvel there are not many more. | his bondage. The slave-holder was much struck with 


“T am troubled at seeing any run from the Christian spirit of the advice of Warner, ao different 
their masters, and generally counsel such, that from what he had expected to hear. It so affected him, 


+, ‘ > that he could not feel easy so long as the man was in 
it is my judgment they had better remain at bondage to him ;—and after a time he was constrained 








| 











home in quiet resignation as much as possible to liberate him. 





‘escaping from his master ventured to call at|loudly to greater degrees of humility, repent. 


ance and amendment of life; lest offended 
Omnipotence should pour forth upon us more 
abundantly the vials of his wrath, and tribula- 
tion, anguish and woe, be the complicated 
portion of the inhabitants of America. Let 
us then by a strict attention to the discharge 
of our duty towards God and man so act as to 
invite the Lord’s blessings upon us. He is 
ever ready to shower down his favours on the 
obedient workmanship of his hands. That this 
may be our happy experience, is the desire 
and prayer of a lover of this country, a peace- 
able subject to its laws, and an universal friend 
to mankind. 
“ Warner MIFFLIN. 
“Kent, on Delaware, Eleventh mo., 1796.” 
(To be continued.) 





tea et ie .. *& For“ The Friend.” 


TEXAS. 


The following memorial was presented to 
the Senate of the United States, and referred 
to the committee on foreign relations. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States : 


The memorial of the Representatives of the 
Religious Society of Friends in Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, Delaware, &c., respect- 
fully represents : 

That we have understood a treaty has been 
negotiated with the ‘Texan Government, for 
the annexation of the extensive territory with- 
in its jurisdiction, as a slave-holding district, 
to the dominions of the United States, and 
that this treaty is likely to come before the 
Senate, at an early day, for consideration and 
ratification. Conscientiously believing that 
the practice of holding our fellow men in bon- 
dage is totally irreconcilable with the precept 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, “ All 
things whatsoever yé would that men should 
do to you do ye even so unto them,” as well 
as with the whole tenor and spirit of the 
Christian religion, we contemplate with deep 
feelings of disapprobation and sorrow, a mea- 
sure which if carried into effect, must we 
apprehend, greatly increase and extend the 
evils of slavery within the government of the 
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THE FRIEND. 





United States, and make a fearful addition to Selected for “The Friend.” man. Therefore, kind Providence permits 
the heavy load of guilt already resting upon THE BEAUTIFUL WORLD. |or causes our humiliation for our benefit and 
our land. “This io a beautifel warld. and demands the song of ashe his glory. How incumbent and how wise it 
We regard the internal traffic in the per-| £%%é,(om every heart that can apwrecate is beauties is for us to guard strictly against all things 
sons of men which now prevails to a lament- This world of cure if thee Hous tia, . \that have a tendency to promote or strengthen 
able extent in our country, as partaking in Oh, would it not be fair! ‘our deadly foe. 
many of its characteristics, of the cruelties Bunshine above, and flowers bencath, How gracious was Israel’s God in insti- 
and the abominations of the African slave- And beauties everywhere ! tuting laws and ordinances for the observance 
trade, which has been denounced as piratical ; The air, the earth, the waters teem jof his chosen people. This had two import- 
and we apprehend that the opening of a new With living things at play ; jant influences on that nation. It preserved 
and unlimited demand for slaves within the = eae fom a threats \them from mingling with and acquiring the 
United States, by this contemplated extension Tee oe |habits of idolatrous nations; and by strictly 
of our boundaries, must give a fresh and in- oe breeze oe pee by, and sincerely observing those numerous com- 
calculable impetus to this shameful and inhu- ‘Antheehin teaadahoass, whi jmands of the Lord, they had a great effect in 
man traffic. | Of music of theit own, | keeping them ina humble and obedient state 
When this government was established, it Sven the lenses of Steck tiie, of mind. ‘They also had instructive references 
was understood and believed that the princi- Moveduby the zphyr's {to the coming and duties of gospel dage. 
‘ples which’the péople'of these United States Make a low murmuring of content |The efficacy of their peculiar institutions are 
proclaimed, and on which they assumed their To little birds that sing. illustrated by the prosperity and happiness 
station among the nations of the earth, must, There's beauty in the summer sky, | which they enjoyed as long as they continued 
in a few years extinguish slavery, which had When from his veean bed, \obedient, or by the calamities which accom- 


Like a strong man refresh'd by sleep, | panied and followed their disobedience. 


grown up under other auspices and during a The sun uplifis his head ; 
| After the sufferings and resurrection of 


comparatively barbarous age ; but we are sor- | 








rowfully convinced that the addition of a new “ar when vs the western rocks Christ, when those typical ceremonies were 
and extensive slave-holding district to our How - teu a i ataall abrogated and an inward and spiritual law 
territory will tend to perpetuate or indefinitely That curtain his repose ! was written in every heart, the teachings of 
prolong this iniquitous system. Are not the grassy vallies fair, which were in unison with the precepts and 
We firmly believe the truth of the Scrip- Deck’d in their spring urray ? jexample of the blessed Jesus, those who 
ture declaration that “righteousness exalteth And the high hills with forests clad, | obeyed were preserved and enjoyed the 
a nation but sin is a reproach to any people ;” How beautiful are they ! higher privilege of an inward and ever-pre- 
that “* He who hath made of one blood all na- Look on the sea, that girdle vast sent Teacher, which produced a greater degree 
tions of men to dwell on all the face of the Wherewith the earth is bound ! of perfection and enjoyment to the humble 
earth,” is no respecter of persons, but regards | Wasnt uae aa tote followers of the Lamb than the dispensation 
with equal compassion all the souls he has oe : : of Moses had afforded. 
made ; that it is his blessing only which can ~ ne pene world, In a few centuries the pure doctrines of 
preserve a nation and render it truly prosper- So redolent of lovely things, jthe gospel were adulterated by selfish men, 
ous and happy; and that the wickedness and Bo fill'd with vGlces sweet and lost much of their happy influence. At 
cruelty inseparable from the slavery of our 8f cle hed tet tad evll hour length by the active persevering zeal of Lu- 
fellow men, must, sooner or later, bring upon Enter’d this pleasant clime, ther, Calvin and other reformers, a great and 
the country where it is tolerated, the just Yielding them over unto Death— importent work of reformation was ¢om- 
j s of a'righteous and offended God. Sad consequence-eferime!* = ‘{menced, and many of the méxt glaring Mésn- 
As Christians, and as citizens deeply interested Hence is it that the choiccet flowers sistencies were through immense labour and 
in the welfare, the prosperity and peace of our Fall by a swift decay, suffering, purged out: yet many sentiments and 


And hopes to which we fondly cling 


beloved country, we feel ourselves religiously Pose seddsnly away: practices inconsistent with and at variance 


bound, respectfully but earnestly to remon- with the New Testament, and with the nature 


; . . Yet mid all trials of our life irit of < : 
strate against the ratification of any treaty, or This bieesed thought ie given, and spirit of the gospel, were not rectified. 


the enactment of any law, the necessary or Earth is not our obiding place— As it would be a great and laborious work to 
probable effect of which will be the perpetua- Man's native clime is Heaven ! purge these corruptions from the church, it 
tion or extension of slavery, or the increase of anal |pleased the Lord to humble many sincere 
the traffic in the persons of our fellow crea- PEER believers, and plunge them into deep spiritual 
tures. For” The Friend.” | baptisms, by which he prepared them to re- 

We feel fervent desires that in deliberating REFLECTIONS. [store primitive Christianity, and to cotrect 


on this serious and important subject, it may |“ Whoever shalt exalt himself, stall be abased; and | in their practice even what some have consi- 
please the Lord to influence your hearts by a humble himself shall be exalted.”—Luke | dered minor corruptions, and which excited 
his wisdom and fear, and enable you tocome| ; : \the ridicule of the world, but tend to preserve 
to a decision which will promote the present This saying of our blessed Lord is abun- | the young from mingling with corrupt so- 
and future welfare of our country. dantly fulfilled and illustrated onthe one hand in ciety and learning their sinful ways. It would 
Signed by direction and on behalf of a meet- the character of the haughty and presumptuous also have the effect of counteracting pride, 
ing of the Representatives of the Reli- Nebuchadnezzar, the proud and cruel Haman, and to increase humility, producing a state of 
gious Society of Friends commonly called and the jealous and murderous Herod, and on mind essential for obedience to the teachings 
Quakers, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the other hand, by meek and humble Moses, the | of the Holy Spirit inthe heart. It isthe humble 
Delaware, &c., held in Philadelphia, the amiable and forgiving Joseph, and the perse-) only that the Lord teaches of his way ; ‘He 
20th of the Fourth mo., 1844. cuted yet exalted David. While the former be-| beholdeth the proud afar off.” If we do nat 
Wiiiiax Evans, Clk, © | Came abased to an awful extent, the latter after perceive this spiritual teaching and guidanee, 

being remarkably humbled, were as wonderfully | we should consider that the heart is above all 

exalted. These cases in a striking manner things deceitful, and we should narrowly 
Self-knowledge.—He that would see his| illustrate the ruinous consequences of a search and sweep to find the ‘ piece of silver.’ 
face in a glass, must be fixed, not in motion ;| haughty spirit, and the happy and blessed; Have we ever known a gifted minister or 
and he that would see it in the water, ‘must| effects of a meek and humble one. | other spiritual labourer among Friends ,who 
make no commotion in the latter. He whois} “ Pride goeth before destruction, and a did not for conscience sake use the Scripture 
always in a state of activity, knows but little | haughty spirit before a fall.” language of thee and thou to a single person, 


of himself. Pride is one of the besetting sins of poorjavoid heathenish names of the days of the 
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week and of the months, and the vain fashions | the example and doctrines of Christ and his gainsayers, and convincing of the understand. 
of a corrupt world in dress and manners, and | apostles, in relation to many important sub-|ings.of many, of the rectitude and efficacy of 
all flattery which tend to promote pride and | jects, than any other sect, ag war, slavery, in-|the truth as it is in Christ Jesus.” 


to injure those with whom we mingle? ‘These | 


temperance, oaths, flattery, parade, supersti- | 


‘*O, the depth and excellency of true gospel 


observances are an indispensable part of our |tion and heathenism, free Gospel ministry,| ministry! The Lord’s prophet in the pros- 


testimony and Christian doctrines. One evi- } 
dence of this is, that those members who do 
not comply with these duties, always remain 
in a dwarfish state, and do little or nothing to 

romote the spiritual interest of the Society, 

t often to counteract it. 

The humble labours and sufferings of the 
Society of Friends in spreading light and pro- 
moting liberty of conscience and ameliorating 
the condition of mankind, have been greatly 
blessed. But a vast deal remains to be done 
fo,put ao end to war, oppression, oaths and in- 
gerenrenrs> and to introduce universally a 

ree Gospel ministry, and to remove the ante- 

christian prejudice against the preaching of | 
women, who are gifted and called to the) 
ministry by the great Head of the church. 

A peculiarity in the Society of Friends of 

reat interest, is the privilege of church mem- 
bership by birth. ‘The reason given for this 
is the advantages they are supposed tu enjoy 
of a guarded education, and the wholesome 
results of a salutary discipline. ‘These operate 
so favourably as that the minds of many of the 
youth become like the well cultivated field, in 
a fit state-to receive the good seed, which in 
more than a few instances, springs up and 
brings forth fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and 
some one hundred fold. This very much de- 
pends upon the consistency of the example 
and training of parents, and the sympathetic 
attention of affectionate spiritual friends in 
such ways as to attach them to the society. 
There is, however, a season when youth are 
apt to call in question their obligations to sub- 
mit to the restraints of our discipline. Such 
young persons would do well to recollect the 
command of God, “ Honour thy father and 
thy mother,” and the corresponding command 
of an apostle, “* Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord, for this is right.” Obedience to 
parents, and compliance with their pious de- 
sires and prayers is not only honouring pa- | 





and the preaching of females. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
GOSPEL MINISTRY. | 


In the “Memoirs of the Life of Catharine | 
Phillips,” under date of 1783, is an account of 
a religious visit perfurmed by her to some | 
meetings of Friends in different parts of Great 
Britain ; at the conclusion of which she makes 
the following observations :-— 

“In this journey I sustained much labour 
both in body and spirit, which was the more 
painful from my increased and increasing 
weakness; which rendered it probable, as in- 
deed it proved, that this would be the last visit 
[ should pay to Friends of those parts; as it 
was also the first I had paid to many of the 
meetings which we attended. I was however 
thankful that the Good Shepherd influenced 
our minds to visit so many of his sheep in 
those countries, unto whom our spirits were | 
united in gospel sympathy; and we had also | 
to bear the burden of the spirits of formal 
professors, unto whom the alarm was sounded, 
to awake out of sleep. I had some public 
meetings in this.journey to my satisfaction, 
and | hope to the edification of many people 
attending them. One of them was held at 
Cambridge ; which I hope was serviceable, 
although I was not favoured to rise in the ex- 
ercise of the Divine Gift bestowed upon me, 
to that height I did when in that town many 
years ago. . 

“ That was indeed a singular time, and an- 
swered a singular end, via to convince a man 
who had contemned women’s. ministry in 
Christ’s church, of its weight, efficacy, and 
consistency with the gospel dispensation. 
The same man, who did not live in the town, 
was invited to attend this meeting, and he 
therein heard gospel truths published, 
and treated upon in a more argumentative 











rents, but agreeable in the sight of the Lord, | way, than it was common for me to be en- 
who has eminently blessed many of these, and| gaged in. The All-wise employer of true 
caused them at more mature age to be joyful | gospel ministers knows how to direct his ser- 
and thankful in consideration of the watchful | vants, both as to the matter, and the manner 


care of their parents in the slippery and giddy | 
paths of childhood and youth, while many of 


{ 
| 





wherein he intends it should be communicated 
to the people. And I have admired his wis- 


the stubborn and disobedient have gone to|dom and condescension therein, when without 


ruin, 

As the seed of this killing sin is in every 
heart, how wise it is in every parent Jo watch 
himself and his precious children, so as to 
avoid whatever would promote the growth of 
it ; for nothing is more certain than that pride 
excludes the teachings of the Comforter, and 

othing more sure than that pride will have 

fall. It was to the Jews cause of abundant 
thankfulness that the Lord instituted so many 
operative checks on their pride as to cause 
them to rise far superior to every other na- 
tion. Has not the Society of Friends as 
much cause to be grateful that he has called 
them into many unpopular proprieties which 
tend to keep them humble, and at the same 
time elevate them more in accordance with 
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forethought my speech has been accommo- 
dated to the capacities of those unto whom it 
was directed. ‘To such as were illiterate and 
ignorant, | have spoken in very low terms; 
and to those of more understanding, in such 
as answered its level; while to the learned, 


pect of it might well exclaim, “ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of those who 
bring good tidings, who publish peace, who 
publish salvation, who say unto Zion, Thy 
God reigneth!? These are not made so by 
human or literary acquirements ; but ‘ the Spi- 
rit from on high being poured upon them,’ 
under its holy humbling influence they are 
enabled to minister, and ‘compare spiritual 
things with spiritual,’ or elucidate them by 
natural things, as occasion may require, with- 
out forecast or premeditation ; for they speak 
extempore, as the Spirit giveth utterances 
When the ministry in the general thus returas 
to its original dignity and simplicity, an edu- 
cation at colleges will not be sought to quali- 
fy for it, No, those who are accoutred for 
the service of him ‘ who spoke as never man 
spake,’ must be educated in his school, and 
disciplined by his wisdom; whereby they are 
made able ministers of the New ‘Testament, 
‘ not of the letter but of the Spirit ; for the let- 
ter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.’ 

“Thus have I, with many of my fellow-la- 
bourers, been assisted to minister iv the gospel 
of Christ ; and now in the close of a laborious 
day’s work, [ may commemorate the mercy, 
power, and wisdom of Him who chooseth 
whom he pleaseth for the various offices in 
his church. He appoints of both male and 
female, ‘ some apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers; 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
cf the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ ;” until his members come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ ; and may grow up into him 
in all thiags who is the Head, from whom the 
whole body fitly joined together and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to its effectual working in the mea- 
sure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love. 
Then there is the highest rejoicing in him the 
heavenly Teacher, who fulfils his gracious 
promise, both to those who minister under 
him, and to those who are not called to this 
awful service, ‘Lo, I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world |’ 

“Unto him all true gospel ministers di- 
rect the people, and endeavour to settle them 
under the teaching of his pure Spirit. These 
disclaim the least degree of ability to labour 
availingly in his service, except what flows 


| from him, the fountain of Divine power, love, 


and those of superior natural abilities, 1 might | and life ; and, afier they have done and suffer- 


say with the prophet, ‘ The Lord God hath 


ed what he assigns them, sit down in the ac- 


given me the tongue of the learned,’ al-|knowledgment, that ‘what they are, they are 


though I had it not by education. I have not 
wanted eloquence of speech, or strength of 
argument, wherein to convey and enforce the 
doctrines given. me to preach; of which I 
could say, as my Lord and Master did, ‘ My 
doctrines are not mine, but his who sent me:’ 
and his love, life, and power, hath accompa- 


nied them, to the stopping of the mouths of 


through his grace.’ And thanking him that 
they have not received his grace in vain, 
humbly confess they have done but their daty. 
Thus from early youth, have I travelled and 
laboured, that the saving knowledge of God 
may increase, through experience of the pre- 
valence of the power of his Son; whereby the 
true believers in him become crucified to the 
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world and the world unto them}; and being | 
thus dead, are raised by him in newness of | 
life, to the praise and glory of God. Freely 
I have received the knowledge of salvation | 
through the sanctifying operation of the Spi- 
rit of Christ ; and freely | have testified there- 
of, and of God’s universal Jove through his 
Son to mankind: for he would have none to | 
| perish, but that all should be saved, and at- 
tain to the knowledge of his truth. 

“ My views, with those of others, my fel- 
low-labourers in the ministry, have, in regard | 
to ourselves, been simply to obtain peace with 
God though an honest discharge of our duty ; 
and in respect to those unto whom we have 
freely ministered, that they might be turned | 
from darkness to light, and fiom the power of 
Satan unto God; and be favoured with the 
experience of the remission of sins, and ob- 
taining a fixed inheritance amongst all those 
who are sanctified. And we are not afraid to 
say, that the love of Christ hath constrained 
us to minister, unmixed with any temporal in- 
terested motive, or view of reward. Through 
that love, we have been made willing to spend 
our temporal substance, as well as our strength 
of body and of faculties, and to suffer many 
hardships; yea, to leave what was dearest to 
us in nature, and be accounted fools by the 
wise and prudent of this world ; some of whom | 
have poured upou us contempt, but who pro-| 
fessing themselves to be wise, have manifested 
their foolishness ; and by speaking evil of what | 
they knew not, have evidently been wise in 
their own conceits. 

. “As to us, however we may have been 
favoured by the Lord, who has accounted us 
worthy to have part in this ministry, and has} 
at seasons clothed us with a royal robe, to the | 
astonishment of even those who have had us 
in derision; all boastiffg iv excluded, by the} 
pure humbling law of faith in Christ, ‘the 








Singular and Important Facts relative to 
Ireland.—There are in Ireland 8,175,124 | 
persons, inhabiting 1,328,838 houses; ot | 
these persons, 2,385,000 are absolute paupers, 
and of their dwellings, 1,024,275 are mud| 
cabins. Out of this population 625,356 fani- 
ies, numbering 3,470,752 persons, live in 
491,278 mud cabins or hovels, consisting of 
one room only, where the door serves also for | 
chimney and window, affurding an outlet to| 
the smoke and to the families, and an en- 
trance to light, pigs, and children. 

Out of the eiyht millions of inhabitants, 
seven millions belong to the agricultural pop- | 
ulation, and the wages of the labouring por- | 
iva of this vast majority vary from fourpence | 
to tenpence per day, io the west and south, 
and {rom ¢ightpence to a shilling pet day in) 
the north. According to the third report of | 
the commissioners’ inquiry into the condition 
of the poor, the average wages of an agri- 
cultural labourer in Ireland are from 2s. to| 
2s. 6d. per week, and in England from 8s. | 
to 10s. per week. Out of the total resi-| 
dent population, after deducting children un- | 
der five years of age, the commissioners re- | 
turn 3,766,066 as unable to read or wtite. | 

‘There are about twenty millions of acres in| 
Ireland, of which fourteen millions are plant- | 
ed or cultivated, and the rest left waste, and | 
five out of these six are reclaimable. ‘The en- | 
tire rental of Ireland is estimated at twenty-| 
one millions annually, to which may be added 
half a million for the annual dividends on the | 
capital of joint stock companies. The ag-| 
gregate value of Irish exports to England | 
has been estimated by the railway commis-| 
sioners at rather more than sixteen millions, 
annually, almost exclusively raw produce ;| 








ie 


the impurts. 
In the census of creeds made under the | 








Benevolence.—I¥ the certainty of future 
fame bore Milton rejoicingly through his 
bhudness, or cheered Galileo in his dungeon, 
what stronger and holier support shall not be 
given him who has loved mankind as his bro- 
thers, and devoted his labours to their cause % 
who has not sought, but relinquished his own 
renown? who bas braved the present censures 
of men for their future benefit, and trampled 
upon glory in the energy of benevolence ? 


Precept and Practice.—A humorous com- 
ment on systems of artificial memory was 
made by a waiter at a hotel where Feinagle 
dined, after having given one of his lectures. 
A few minutes after the professor left the 
table, the waiter entered with uplifted hands 
and eyes, exclaiming: “ Well, I protest, the 
memory-man has forgotten his umbrella |” 


We cannot too much “take thought for 
the morrow” in matters relating to “ the’kings 
dom of God and his righteousness ;” now 
children are emphatically the morrow of soci- 
ety ; and in all that relates to religious and 
moral training, they are far the more impor- 
tant part of it; for we know that “if we 
train up a child in the way that he should go, 
when he is old he will not depart from it :” 
while on the other hand it is tvo often a vain 
attempt to remedy by instruction to adults, 
the want of this early training. If we would 
but duly take care of children, grown people 
would generally take care of themselves.— 
Whately. 





The Indians.—Accounts from several of 
the Indian tribes represent that they ave mak- 


|there are not accurate data for determining | ing rapid strides in improvement. The Jack- 


sou Keformer, speaking of tie Choctaws, says : 
—The Indian academy, to which we some- 


wisdom and power of God,’ aid we confess | authority of government in 1834, the follow- | time ago alluded, has gone into operation, and 


with his primitive ministers, that we have| 
nothing of our own to boast of but infirmities, | 
nor have we ought to glory in but his grace | 
to help us; through which we have been ren- 
dered equal to the arduous tasks assigned us ; | 
and willing to turn from prospects the most | 
pleasing to the natural mind, and to endure 
crosses, tribulations, and the contempt of men, | 
for his sake, who so loved us as to die for us; | 
and hath mercifully called us by his grace, to 
become heirs with him in the kingdom of his 
Father : and having done all, we have nothing 
to trust in but the mercy of God, manifested 
in and through him; and, under a sense that | 
all we can do to promote his honour is but! 
little, and that little communicated by his 
strength, this is ultimately the language of 
our spirits, Not unto us, O, Lord! not unto 
us, but unto thy ever worthy name, or power, 
be glory for ever! Amen!” 


Indelible Ink.—The milk which exudes 
from sumac, is the best indelible ink that can 
be used. Break off one of the stems that sup- 
ports the leaves, and write what may be 
wanted with it. In ashort time it becomes a 
beautiful jet black, and can never be washed 
out.— Lowell Herald. 


ing was a report of the number of persons| 
belonging to each religious denomination, | 
which — Smith places in contrast with the! 
amount of public provision made for the reli- 
gious instruction of each denomination : 


Number of 
persens be- 
longing to. 


| 
Public provision 
for the religious | 


Creed. instruction of. 


Roman Catholies, 6,427,712 £ 8,920 
Protestant Episcopalians, 725,064 806,774 | 
Presbyterians, 642,356 35,630 | 
Other Dissenters, 121,803 nothing. 


In December, 1843, the number of mili-| 
tary in Ireland was 21,210, the naval force 
2,350, and the constabulary 9,043. ‘The cost 
of the military force is estimated at 802,4411., 
of the naval armament 180,5001., and of the 
police 512,505/.; the charge of the civil) 
establishments 2,137,253. ; and as the reve- | 
nue of Lreland averages about 4,500,0001., | 
the surplus isnot sufficient. to pay the inter- 
est of that -portion of theenational, debt for | 
which Ireland was made responsible by the | 
act of union. .We. have compressed these | 
facts into the smallest possible compass, and | 
we leave them to suggest their owa reflec- | 
tions. — Athenaeum. 


He is a fool who cannot be angry, but he| 


is a wise man who will not. 


| 
1 


now numbers fifty pupils; fifty more are ex- 
pected by May. There is a strong spirit of 
of rivalry among the youtli. Commission- 
ers are busy in taking the census of the terri- 
tory. It is anticipated that, exclusive of 
whites and negroes, the Indian population 
will exceed two thousand souls, Great pre- 


| parations are making for cropping. A larger 
quantity of cotton will be raised the ensuing 
| season than in any previous year. 


y Doaktewn 
s one of the principal towns of the Choctaw 
nation. ‘It contains a church, two taverns, 
eight stores with heavy stocks of goods, tai- 
lors, bakeries, saddlers, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, and blacksmith shops, &c., ranged 
in order upon the streets. 

Tbe Van Buren (Arkansas) Intelligencer 
learns by a gentleman from the Creek nation, 


| that O-poth-le-ho-lo’s towns are making rapid 


strides in improvement. They have com- 
menced spinning and weaving, and many 6f 
the families are entirely clad in home-made 
cloths. They have expended a portion of 
their annuities in establishing two additional 
blacksmith shops, and for the purchase of iron 
and steel. The Creek agent has been instruct- 
ed by the Government to establish four addi- 
tional school-houses, 
===> 
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THE FRIEND. 


We learn from the Boston Post, that the | Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 


“ Statistics of Lowell Manufactures” for Janu- 
ary ist, 1844, make the total capital em- 
ployed 10,650,000 dollars, including the Mid- 
diesex at 950,000 dollars, which is its present 
capital, with added profits, and dividend of 


The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of Love arise. 


The London Periodicals.—There are four 


surplus. The oumber of yards of cloth made | hundred and twenty periodicals, (from the 
at Lowell, is now stated at 74,141,600, and | ‘wo-and-sixpennies to the pennies,) published 


the consumption of cotton 22,850,000 pounds 
or 57,240 bales. A pound makes 3 1-5 ave- 
rage yards. ‘The consumption of wool by the 
Middiesex Company is a million pounds.— 
Average wages of males seventy cents per 
day besides board, and females $1 75 clear 
of board, per week. ‘The number of hands 
employed is 6295 females and 2345 males.— 
Philadelphia Gazette. . 

$ _ 

THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 
By Henry W. Longfellow. 


Certainly, if all who know that to be men stands not in 
the shape of bodies, but in the power of reason, would 
listen awhile unto Christ's wholesome and peaccable 
decrees, and not, patfed up with arrogance and con- 
ceit, rether believe their own opinions than his admo- 
nitions; the whole world long ago (turning the use 
of iron into milder works) should have lived in most 
quiet tranquillity, und have met together in a firm 
and indissoluble league of must safe concurd.—Arno- 
bius. 

This is the Arsenal! From floor to ceiling, 

Like a haye organ, rise the burnished aris ; 

But from the silent pipes no anthem peuling, 
Startles the villager with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will risc, how wild and dreary, 
When the Death-Angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and disinal Misercre 
Will mingle with their awful sy:npuonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
‘The cries of agony. the endless groun— 
Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


Qn helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud amid the auiversal clamour, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the ‘l'urtar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels vut bis battle bell with dreadiul din, 
And Aztec priests upon their tcocallis, 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin. 


The tamult of each sacked and burning village ; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldicrs’ revels in the midst of pillage, 
The wail of tamine in beleaguered towus! 


The bursting shell, the gateway rent asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 

And ever aud anon, in tones of thunder, 
‘The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, oh, man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed ins:ruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps und coarts, 
Given to redeem the human.mind trom error, 
There were no need of arsenals and foris, 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And every nation that should li't again 

Its hand against its brother, on irs furehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
“The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say “ Peace !” 


each month in London. On the average, five 
die each month, and about the same number 
are born. 






THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH, 11, 1844. 








We have insertad to-day the memorial, to 
which we have before alluded, addressed to 
the Congress of the United States, on the pro- 
posed annexation of Texas. There is obvi- 
ously a propriety in so doing, both as a proper 
matter of record, and that it will be in accord- 
ance with the wishes of our more distant sub- 
scribers. 

We have seen a letter from a Friend in 
Ireland, written in the Second month, advert- 
ing toan account of Sarah J. Grubb, pub- 
lished in our last volume. ‘The errors noticed 
in this letter as contained in that account, 
were promptly corrected on our part, as far 
as we knew how, as soon as we were made 
acquainted with them,—as will be seen under 
our editorial head on page 8 of the current 
volume. ‘Taught by what has come to our 
knowledge, very highly to appreciate the cha- 
racter and services of the Friend to whom 
Sarah Lynes was in early life committed, we 
regret that any thing should have appeared in 
our columns to have given any of her Friends 
or descendants uneasiness; and we should 
long since have prepared an article on the 
occasion, had we not been fearful of falling 
into error, thus far removed from correct 
suurces of information. We should be glad 
to receive from some of our Irish Friends a 
suitable and authentic communication on the 
subject. 


BIBLE REPORTS. ~ 


The 15th Annual Report of the “ Bible 
Association of Friends in America,” is now 
published in pamphlet form. Those members 
of the Association in and near Philadelphia, 
who wish a copy, can obtain one by sending 
to the Depository. ‘The earliest opportunity 
will be embraced, to furnish the auxiliaries at a 
distance with their respective proportions. 


The officers of those associations would do 


well when they know of opportunities to ob- 
tain them, to send for them. It is intended to 
send the parcels for the auxiliaries in New 
York, Vermont and Canada, to care of Mah- 
lon Day & Co., 374 Pearl street, N. York, be- 
fore the Yearly Meeting; and those for New 
England to Job Sherman, Newport, R. [., 
unless earlier opportunities present. The 
auxiliaries in Ohio, Indiana, and North Caro- 
lina, will please designate the channels through 
which theirs may be sent. 
Gro. W. Taytor, Agent. 













DYMOND’S ESSAYS. 
In order still further to facilitate the exten. 


sive diffusion of this valuable work, the under- 
signed has concluded to put the price down to 
50 cents per copy, for 25 or more copies ; or 
624 cents retail. It is hoped that benevolent 
individuals will avail themselves of the present 
opportunity to procure the essays, and present 
them to their friends; and, when occasions 
offer, to members of legislatures. 


Gro. W. Taytor, 
No. 50 North Fourth street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 


kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; Isniah Hack- 
er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestnut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 
N. Tenth st. ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 S. Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin 
H. Warder, No, 179 Vine Street. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.--Morde- 


cai L. Dawson, Spruce above Broad ; James 
R. Greeves, Schuy!kill Eighth, below George ; 
Isaac Davis, No. 255 Arch street. 


Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 


san Barton. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


No. 201 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.——-Dr. Joshua H 


Worthington. 


The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 


School Association will be held at the Com- 
mittee-room, Arch Street Meeting-house, 


Fifth mo. 13th, 1844, at 4 o’clock, Pp. m. 
Cnartes Enuis, Sec’ry. 


A stated meeting of the White Lick Aux. 
iliary Bible Association of Friends, (Indiana,) 


will be held at the usual place on Sixth-day, 
the 17th inst., at 3 o’clock, p. m. 


Jeremian Hap ey, Jr., Sec’ry. 


TO LET, 

The South Store, and the Cellar under it, 
in the Bible Depository, No.50 North Fourth 
street, above Arch. Inquire on the premises, 
up stairs, of Gro. W. Taytor. 


—=—>_—{—{—{[_ = _=]=|]===UoUoUL]===3 


Diep, in Cranston, R. I. the 27th of First month lost, 
after a short, but distressing il!nese, endured with 
Christian patience and resignation, Hanxan S&., wife of 
Benjamin Greene, in the 42nd year of her »ge; leaving 
her family, in which are included three young children, 
to mourn their irrepuirable bereavement ; but the com- 
fortable assurance is felt, that their loss is her cternal 
gain. 








, suddenly, at his residence ncar Martinsville, 
Clinton county, Ohio, on the ninth day of Fourth month, 
1844, Jacos Hunt, in the seventicth year of his age; 
leaving an affectionate compeniony and a lurge circle of 
relations, to mourn his loss; but not without the consol. 
ing evidence, that his end was peace. His corpse was 
interred in Friends’ burying-ground at Newberry, on 
the following day, attended by a large concourse of 
friends and relations ; after which a sulemn meeting 
was held. 
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